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for time in these circumstances is an overwhelming one.
My point is the simple one that unless a Labour
Government is prepared to meet a crisis of the first
magnitude, the forces it will encounter will persuade it
rather to operate the capitalist system than to move to
its transformation. There is so much in the realm of
social reform that it can attempt without the provocation
of its Socialist programme that the temptation to rely
on social reform will be profound. "Let us," the
moderate members of the Cabinet will say, "let us
consolidate the ground we have won, let us get behind
us a strong public opinion determined to support us from
the knowledge that our first measures have been for their
relief. There are the unemployed; we can better their
treatment. There are the aged and the infirm; we can
endow them more adequately. We can improve educa-
tion and housing, public health and recreation facilities.
We can reverse the engines of foreign policy by the con-
scious revivification of the League. There is workmen's
compensation, the repeal of the Trade Union Law
Amendment Act of 1927. The people expect these things
from us; they will welcome them. With the support we
have won by measures of this kind, we can proceed far
more effectively to the task of socialization/* Mr. Faint-
heart can even whisper that all this, with an acceleration
of the time-table of the House, can be achieved in the
first two years of power. All of them can go to the statute-
book under the Parliament Act. Then, with the new
support they will have gathered, the new experience
ministers will have gained in running their departments)
the Cabinet can proceed to its graver tasks*
It is to this attitude, certainly, that the nature of party
conflict will push the Labour Party; and its own theory
of the State will reinforce the suspicion that it is a wise
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